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I.— FIELDING'S POLITICAL PURPOSE IN 
JONATHAN WILD 

Several of the critics of Fielding have felt strongly in 
Jonathan Wild an under-significance, chiefly political. 
Itfone of them, however, has uttered more than a few lines 
about it; none, apparently, has been able to mark it out 
satisfactorily even to himself; and none has attempted 
to prove that the political significance was actually 
intended or does exist. 

In Fraser's Magazine, 1858, page 213, Keightley wrote 
of Jonathan Wild: " I am inclined to see in it a scathing 
political satire, like Dante's Inferno, where, from fear of 
the consequences, the real meaning is so veiled as to be 
hardly discoverable without a key. In a word, my sus- 
picion is that the rather unusual terms, Prigs and Prig- 
ism, stand for Whigs and Whigism; and that Jonathan 
Wild is Sir Robert Walpole; the political satire perhaps 
commencing with Wild's formation of his gang, what 
precedes being given chiefly for the purpose of putting 
the ordinary reader on a wrong scent. Many allusions to 

1 
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the life, both public and private, of this Minister, may, 
I think, be discerned throughout the work. Fielding had 
made two poetic addresses x to this statesman and he had 
dedicated to him his play of The Modern Husband 2 in 
very adulatory terms. He may have been stung by his 
neglect, and been mortified by the treatment he received 
when dancing attendance on him, and have had a keen 
recollection of the Licensing Act and its consequences to 
him, and hence have conceived a bitter resentment, to 
which he thus gave vent. If it be objected that Fielding 
was a Whig himself, it may be replied that he was so 
only in the higher and purer sense, as the true friend 
of civil and religious liberty, while he had a thorough 
contempt and detestation of the arts and the corruption 
of statesmen, whether Whig or Tory. There can certainly 
be little doubt but that the Roger 3 Johnson whom Wild 
supplants in Newgate, is Robert Walpole, and this would 
seem to militate against my theory. But such changes 
are not unusual in this kind of satires, and I take Wild 
here to represent Pulteney, who was the chief agent in 
overthrowing Walpole, and the chapter to have been in- 
serted by Fielding in disgust at the conduct of Walpole's 
successors. Heartfree and his wife (the latter as usual 
adumbrated from Mrs. Fielding) seem to have been in- 
troduced only to vary the story and interest by contrast; 

1 1730, " While at the helm of state you ride"; 1731, " Great Sir, 
as on each levee day." 

2 In 1732. 

s Roger = Robert? Roger Johnson was an actual man, an asso- 
ciate of the man Jonathan Wild. Fielding took over the name because 
of the person. See " The Life of Jonathan Wild, .... by H. D. 

Late Clerk to Justice R : Printed for T. Warner at the Black 

Boy in Paternoster-Row, 1725," pages 63-8; and "An Authentick 
Narrative of the Life and Actions of Jonathan Wild, The Second 
Edition. London: Printed for A. Moore 1725," p. 30. 
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yet even in them there may be a meaning which I am 
unable to discern. It may also be objected that this work 
was reprinted with additions and corrections, in 1754, 
after Walpole, and with him Fielding's hostility, had 
been dead some years, and when he was soon to style him 
' the best of men.' 1 The reason may have been that the 
object of his satire had been so closely enveloped that it 
had not been discovered; the work had been generally 
regarded as a kind of romance, and under this character 
he was well content to let it continue." 

In Fraser's Magazine of June, 1858, pages 762-3, 
Keightley added : " Fielding may have written the satire 
in the heat of his indignation at the Licensing Act, but 
he did not publish it. With time and the fall of Walpole 
in 1742, his anger probably expired and the satire would 
never have seen the light, had he not been pressed for 
materials to make up his Miscellanies in the following 
year. He may then have gone over his Life of Jonathan 
Wild, have made additions to it, and altered it so that the 
satire might not easily have been discovered, or that he 
might be able to deny that it contained any individual 
satire." 

In the Quarterly Review of December, 1855, 2 Whitwell 
Elwin remarked on the rivalry between Johnson and Wild 
in Newgate : " These two men were intended to represent 
the leaders of the political factions of England. Eoger 
Johnson is Sir Eobert Walpole, who was compelled to 
resign at the beginning of 1742 ; and Lord Wilmington, 
who succeeded him, seems to be pictured in Wild. The 

1 " When the late Sir Eobert Walpole, one of the best of men and 
of ministers, used to equip us a yearly fleet at Spithead, . . . ." 
Voyage to Lisbon, under date of July 23. 

1 See Elwin's Some Eighteenth, Century Men of Letters, II, pp. 
118-20. 
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prigs are the placemen, whether in or out; and the 
debtors are the people." 

On this prison contest Dobson notes : " Some critics at 
this point appear to have identified Johnson and Wild 
with Lord Wilmington and Sir Robert Walpole (who re- 
signed in 1742), while Mr. Keightley suspects that Wild 
throughout typifies Walpole. But, in his advertisement 
to the edition of 1754, Fielding expressly disclaims any 
such ' personal Application.' " 1 Dobson omits the im- 
portant last paragraph of the " Advertisement." 2 Miss 
Godden remarks, 3 "An underlying attack on the Minis- 
terial iniquity of ' Great Men ' in high places seems to 
be often suggested; if this be a true inference, it does but 
give us further proof of Fielding's energies as a political, 
no less than as a moral reformer." 

In the Preface to the Miscellanies of 1743, in the third 
volume of which the story appeared, Fielding was con- 
cerned (partly, perhaps, because of the prevalence at that 
date of covert attacks in writing, and the tendency of 
readers to expect and to imagine covert attacks in what- 
ever they read) lest Jonathan Wild be interpreted as an 
assault on a contemporary, or on contemporary conditions. 
He states there that he has not intended to give an ac- 
count of the actual acts of Jonathan Wild and of the 
actual facts concerning his life. He continues, " To 
confess the Truth, my Narrative is rather of such Actions 
which he might have performed, or would, or should 
have performed, than what he really did; and may, in 

1 Henry Fielding, 1883, p. 99, note. The revised edition has (p. 
105 ) : " But the advertisement ' from the Publisher ' to the edition 
of 1754 disclaims any such ' personal Application.' " The revised 
note ends: "The writer [of the Advertisement] was probably 
Fielding." 

2 See p. 9, below. 

'Henry Fielding, A Memoir (London, 1910), p. 148. 
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Reality, as well suit any other such great Man, as the 
Person himself whose Name it bears." 

As if realizing that this admission would open the way 
to application to specific individuals, Fielding goes on: 
" A second Caution I would give my Reader is, that as 
it is not a very faithful Portrait of Jonathan Wild him- 
self, so neither is it intended to represent the Features 
of any other Person. Roguery, and not a Rogue, is my 
Subject ; and as I have been so far from endeavouring to 
particularize any Individual, that I have with my utmost 
Art avoided it; so will any such Application be unfair 
in my Reader, especially if he knows much of the Great 
World, since he must then be acquainted, I believe, with 
more than one on whom he can fix the Resemblance." 
Wild was not of the " Great World," which in 1700-1750 
would be regarded as the world of Society or of the Court. 

As in the Champion of Jan. 22, 1739-40 et seq., Field- 
ing next solemnly protests that he is not attacking human 
nature in general, and reprobates those who make such 
attacks. He then again opens the way to special appli- 
cation : " But without considering Newgate as no other 
than Human Nature with its Mask off, which some very 
shameless Writers have done, a Thought which no Price 
should purchase me to entertain, I think we may be ex- 
cused for suspecting, that the splendid Palaces of the 
Great are often no other than Newgate with the Mask on. 
Nor do I know any thing which can raise an honest Man's 
Indignation higher than that the same Morals should be 
in one Place attended with all imaginable Misery and In- 
famy, and in the other, with the highest Luxury and 
Honour. . . " 1 

On the next ten pages he continues to the following 
effect : However Riches and Title may dazzle, and Hypoc- 

1 On this passage see page 25, below. 
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risy deceive, Conscience is ever active. It is preposterous 
to seek Honour by evil means. Conscience " always an- 
nexes a bitter Anxiety to the Purchases of Guilt, whilst 
it adds a double Sweetness to the Enjoyments of Inno- 
cence and Virtue: for Fear .... is, in some Degree, 
always attending on the former, and never can in any 
manner molest the Happiness of the latter." " This is 
the Doctrine which I have endeavoured to inculcate in 
this History. ..." There are " three jdistinct Char- 
acters; the Great, the Good, and the Great and Good." 
The first, the " Bombast Greatness then is the Character 
I intend to expose." All of this matter should be read 
as it is in the Preface itself. 

It is often difficult to determine whether Fielding's 
declarations are to be taken literally or as irony. In 
some parts of this Preface Fielding speaks with an 
earnestness and a personal feeling that might seem to 
preclude any double sense in the rest: yet, as I have sug- 
gested, his very insistence that he has no under-intention 
inevitably directs the reader's attention to possibilities 
of under-meaning. Perhaps the very elaboration of the 
explanation of purpose, is not without significance of at 
least original under-intention. 

As Fielding declares at the opening of the first chapter, 
and as he indicates in his final chapter, the story of Wild 
is told for the example, the moral and ethical application, 
that it affords. The story of Heartfree, Fielding says, 1 

•At the end of Bk. 11, ch. i, 8 2, in which Heartfree is intro- 
duced to the reader, the 1743 text has: "As. our Reader is to be 
more acquainted with this Person, it may not be improper to open 
somewhat of his Character, especially as it will serve as a Kind of 
Foil to the noble and GREAT Disposition of our Hero, and as the 
one seems sent into this World as a proper Object on which the 
GREAT Talents of the other were to be displayed with a proper and 
just Success." In the 1743 text Bk. n concludes: "And now, 
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is told as a foil to that of Wild. That the book is obtru- 
sively a story with a purpose, he persistently reminds us 
throughout the work. As in the Vernoniad of 1741, there 
is a host of comments in the form of foot-notes, in Jona- 
than Wild there is in the text, 1 a multitude of comments 
and comparisons and explanations that are often very 
extended. At practically every point of prominence where 
the matter concerns Wild, occur comment and application 
that are made by deliberate statement or by implication to 
point to persons in authority, particularly to those of po 
litical activity — to conquerors sometimes, but commonly to 
statesmen or ministers of state. Moreover, as I shall show, 
Wild is made active in passages ostentatiously political in 
their significance, when no such activity or significance 
properly belongs to Wild or to the position in life of Wild 
as he is presented in the surface-story proper. In the 
story itself Wild actually has no connection whatever 
with politics ; he is not a statesman or a prime minister — 
only in much-stretched metaphor could he be regarded 
at all as a conqueror; he is never wealthy, he is never 
honored by the worthy or the unworthy; he has no titles 
and no association vdth palaces. His sphere is that of 
common thieves — and, with exception of the Heartfrees 
and Faithful, he associates only with common thieves. 
A reader might possibly chance to read into the story the 

Reader, as thou canst be in no Suspense for the Fate of our GREAT 
MAN, since we have returned him safe to the principal scene of his 
Glory, we will a little look back on the Fortunes of Mr. Heartfree, 
whom we left in no very pleasant Situation, especially as the Be- 
haviour of this poor Wretch will considerably serve to set off the 
GREAT and exemplary Conduct of our Hero; but of this we shall 
treat in the next Book." 

1 A foot-note in the Vernoniad manner is in the Chapter " Of 
Hats " ; see page 44, below. In the 1743 editions are notes explana- 
tory of slang. More of these were added in the 1754 edition. 
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interpretation that Fielding gives it by his comments, but 
Fielding compels his reader to take this interpretation. 

In the pages following I shall not only substantiate the 
statements I have made concerning the comments and 
applications that Fielding uttered in Jonathan Wild, but 
shall also show that the matter concerning Wild and his 
gang in the story is largely political satire the chief butt 
of which is Eobert Walople. Apparently the matter of 
Heartfree and his family, and Faithful, has no political 
under-significance. 

This evidence I arrange under nine heads: I. The 
" Advertisement " of 1754 ; II. Millar's notices of 1754 
and 1744; III. The existence in the story of a number 
of statements and passages obvioucly dealing with con- 
temporary matters; IV. Parallels between Fielding's 
signed Champion essays and Jonathan Wild; V. Parallels 
between the Vernoniad and Jonathan Wild; VI. Use in 
the 1743 editions of the term " Great Man " ; VII. Use 
in the 1743 editions of " Prime Minister," and the changes 
in the edition of 1754; VIII. Details of matter and of 
attitude in Jonathan Wild parallel with common con- 
temporary attitude and belief, and with Fielding's utter- 
ances in the Champion and in the Vernoniad, concerning 
Walpole; IX. Three chapters deliberately inserted for 
political satire. — The most significant of these heads is 
the last. 

I. The "Advertisement" to the 1754 edition of 
Jonathan Wild reads: 

" Advebtisement fbom the Potmsheb to the Readeb. 

" The following Pages are the corrected Edition of a Book which 
was first published in the Year 1743. 
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" That any personal Application would have ever been possibly 
drawn from them, will surprize all who are not deeply versed in 
the black Art (for so it seems most properly to be called) of de- 
ciphering Mens Meaning when couched in obscure ambiguous or 
allegorical Expressions: This Art hath been exercised more than 
once on the Author of this little Book, who hath contracted a con- 
siderable Degree of Odium from having had the Scurrility of others 
imputed to him. The Truth is, as a very corrupt State of Morals 
is here represented, the Scene seems very properly to have been 
laid in ~Newgate: Nor do I see any Reason for introducing any Alle- 
gory at all; unless we will agree that there are, without those 
Walls, some other Bodies of Men of worse Morals than those 
within; and who have consequently a Right to change Places with 
its present Inhabitants. 1 

" To such Persons, if any such there be, I particularly recommend 
the Perusal of the third Chapter of the fourth Book of the following 
History, and more particularly still the Speech of the Grave Man 
in Pages 195, 196, of that Book." 

The passages recommended to perusal compose the 
Newgate rivalry chapter. The last paragraph of the 
" Advertisement " casts on the " Advertisement " a light 
somewhat different from that in which through omission 
of the paragraph Dobson reads it. 2 Dobson 3 and Miss 
Godden 4 both accept this " Advertisement " as at least 
in intention Fielding's and not merely the publisher's. 5 
If the " Advertisement " was not meant to attract atten- 
tion to an underpurpose, its last two paragraphs were 
unfortunate. Indeed, as Miss Godden 6 suggests, " The 
disclaimer seems on the whole, to partake very properly 
of the ironic nature of the ensuing pages." 

Now, the most cursory glance at the prison rivalry 
chapter will convince us that the chapter is notably, 

1 See page 25, below. 

3 See page 4, above. 
' See page 4, above. 

4 Pages 282-3. 

* See confirmation on page 45, below. 
'Page 283. 
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indeed primarily, political in intent, as on pages 34 ff. 
I show it to be. That Fielding advertised this section 
particularly in 1754, suggests that he then realized a 
political application. As regards bis notion in 1743, we 
must observe that in his Preface to the Miscellanies ex- 
plaining his purpose in Jonathan Wild, his protest against 
application to specific individuals, and his disclaimer of 
any desire to condemn mankind in general, are based for 
the most part on consideration of Newgate and the life 
in Newgate of the hero, not of Heartfree, i. e., what is in 
Bk. iv, chs. ii, iii, iv, x, xii, xiii, xiv, xv — of which the 
first notable passage, and that which stands out particu- 
larly, is chapter iii, the prison rivalry chapter. The 
matter on pages 25-6 below supports the position here 
taken. 

II. That the publisher, Andrew Millar, was prepared 
in 1754 to suggest satire on contemporaries may be pre- 
sumed from the following notice on the advertising leaf 
inserted in the 1754 edition of Jonathan Wild right after 
the Table of Contents, and immediately preceding the 
first page of the text: 

" 2. Miscellanies, in 3 vols. Price 15s. Containing, Vol. I. All 
his Works in Verse, and some short Essays in Prose. Vol. n. A 
Journey from this World to the next, &c. Vol. in. The History 
of that truly renowned Person Jonathan Wild, Esq.; In which not 
only his Character, but that of divers other great Personages of his 
Time, are set in a just and true light." 

But more to the point is a similar notice on page 278 
of Volume i of Sarah Fielding's Adventures of David 
Simple, 1744, for which Fielding wrote the Preface. In 
this notice the wording concerning Volume in of the 
Miscellanies is identical with that of the 1754 notice, 
except that " great Personages " is italicized. 
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By the " divers other great Personages of his Time " 
may have been meant the actual criminals Roger Johnson 
and Blueskin. 1 But the limited matter about these two 
persons in the story would scarce justify the phrasing. 
Moreover, the publisher and the writer of the notices must 
have known that the reader of the period would be almost 
sure to interpret the notices with other application. 

III. A number of passages which I proceed to indicate 
exhibit Fielding making opportunities to incorporate in 
prominent places or in deliberate statements utterances 
on contemporary conditions, and so aid the supposition 
that in other passages he wrote with his eye on con- 
temporary matters. 

In the first 1743 edition after Bk. n, ch. xi is a 
chapter, xii, apparently never since printed. 2 This has 
the title "Of Proverbs . . . ." The first paragraph 
hits at the popular Joe Miller's Jests. Twelve proverbs 
with comments follow. The twelfth reads : " Debauching 
a Member of the House of Commons from his Principles, 
and creating him a Peeer, is not much better than making 
a Woman a Whore, and afterwards marrying her. Here 
a Member of the House of Commons is set forth in the 
lovely State of virgin Simplicity and Innocence, and it is 
insinuated that if you first debauch him from that State 
of Purity and make him a Rogue, he remains a Rogue 
still, notwithstanding a subsequent Peerage; as a Woman 
who is debauched remains a Whore still, notwithstanding 
a subsequent Marriage. And this the Proverb would say 
further, notwithstanding the World calls the former 

'See pages 2, 30, notes. 

2 See my forthcoming article on this chapter. In the present 
article the references are to the Books and Chapters as numbered 
in the 1754 and following editions. 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE and the latter an HONEST 
Woman." In the original this comment is in italics, as 
are the comments on the eleven other proverbs. Then 
follows a paragraph: "Thus having (to use the Words 
of that noble Author [Lord Bacon] once more) staid 
somewhat longer on these Sentences than is agreeable to 
the Proportion of an Example, and perhaps offended some, 
who will direct the Force of this Chapter (if it have any) 
where it was little meant; I now return to our Hero, who 
" * 
Note also Bk. i, ch. vii, written to satirize the " grand 
tour " ; the dragged-in remarks in Bk. m, ch. vi, con- 
cerning Johnson's Gentleman's Magazine reports of 
speeches in Parliament; Bk. rv, ch. ix, introduced, as 
Fielding states in the Preface, to burlesque Traveller's 
Tales, and omitted in all editions since 1743 except 
Stephen's ; the headings of Bk. n, ch. iv, Bk. in, chs. vi, 
xi; and Bk. in, ch. v, [ 7. 

IV. In a forthcoming article on the Champion and 
Jonathan Wild I shall show that the Champion from 
November 15, 1739, to June 19, 1740, the period of 
Fielding's most active participation as editor and con- 
tributor, 2 was devoted largely to violent opposition to 
Walpole ; that most of the chief matter of Jonathan Wild 
is foreshadowed in Fielding's signed papers, and that the 
material of these papers used later in Jonathan Wild is 
in them steadily associated with quite open attacks and fre- 
quently with covert strokes at Walpole; that in the next 
to last of Fielding's signed papers, that of June 10, 1740, 
is an elaborate presentation of a method of treatment for 

1 See on page 29, below, the connection of this passage with Maria 
Skerrett. 

1 See my article, The " Champion " and some Unclaimed Essays of 
Fielding, to appear in Englische Studien. 
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this material and a purpose for dealing with it with such 
a treatment, that are admirably carried out in Jonathan 
Wild, and that are deliberately and at length in the article 
urged as very excellently applicable to Walpole; that, 
having thus, as it were, perfected the whole, Fielding 
wrote in his paper of June 12 a farewell; that thereafter 
he appears to have ceased to contribute regularly to the 
Champion; and that the actual writing of Jonathan Wild 
was logically his next step. 

Quite independent of all the other evidence that I shall 
present, these remarkably extensive parallels in matter, 
attitude, method of treatment, purpose, and often in 
phrasing, between the two works, and the connection of 
Walpole with these elements in the Champion side of the 
parallels, would make a clear case for him who would 
urge that Jonathan Wild is permeated with a general 
political undersignificance mainly aimed at Walpole. 

V. The matter in IV is supported by another series 
of parallels between Jonathan Wild and Fielding's Ver- 
noniad published in January, 1741, that have not yet, I 
believe, been noticed in print. The Vernoniad is in 
verse, with lengthy prose textual notes mocking the criti- 
cal annotations of the classical scholars whom Fielding 
was fond of ridiculing. Ostensibly, the piece is a eulogy 
of Admiral Vernon and an attack on his enemies. In 
reality, the verse and the notes comprise an elaborate, and 
quite apparent, and indeed at a host of places absolutely 
bald, attack on Walpole. See Godden, op. cii., pages 
111-12 for some of the proof of this. We shall find 1 
that Fielding incorporated into Jonathan Wild much 
matter identical with that used in the Vernoniad for 
attacking Walpole. 



'See pages 21, 23, 24, 32, 38, 42. 
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VI. Throughout nearly twenty years preceding the 
appearance of Jonathan Wild, at least from 1725 to 1742, 
the Great Man in England was Kobert Walpole. Even 
the casual reader of the minor writings of the period 
knows that hundreds of pamphlets and thousands of peri- 
odical writings had habituated the public to the associa- 
tion of the term " Great Man," commonly in capital letters 
or italics, with " Robin," " little Robin," and the " Robin- 
ocracy." The mere mention of " great man " directed the 
reader's or the hearer's attention to Robert Walpole. 

Fielding's book is an attack on Greatness, and on Great 
Men. In very large type his title-page announces " The 
Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great." The terms " great- 
ness " and " great man " and " great men " are constantly 
kept by him before the reader. A fact that the modern 
editions do not fully bring to our attention, is that in 
almost all of the many cases of occurrence (especially 
toward the end of, and after, the first Book) of these 
expressions in the Jonathan Wild of 1743, the terms are 
printed in capital letters, sometimes in extra large capi- 
tals. Fielding must have seen that all this was sure to 
direct his readers to a specific significance — that in this 
use of capitals he was following the favorite practice of 
political pamphleteers and periodical writers of the 
Opposition in attacking Walpole. 

VII. To-day " Prime Minister " is a familiar term, 
one applied to an established officer in the English system 
of government. The first who made the office such as we 
now accept it, was Walpole. Generally throughout Eng- 
land from before 1730 to 1743 the position and influence 
that the head of the Ministry had attained in Walpole, 
was realized to be a new element in English government, 1 

»See John Morley, Walpole, pp. 139-165; Ewald, Sir Robert WoU 
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and was by Opposition writers denounced in the most 
violent terms as an utterly unconstitutional innovation, 
just as Fielding declared it to be in bis attack in tbe 
Champion of May 8, 1740, ending " From the Prime 
Minister good Lord deliver us." In 1743 Walpole was 
the only person in England for nearly twenty years back 
with whom could be associated the term " Prime Minis- 
ter." For nearly twenty years the people of England 
had had the phrase dinned into their ears as indicative of a 
vicious office and of a single vicious officer, the " thief " 
and " robber," Eobert Walpole. Indeed, in 1743, still 
fresh in their minds were the great attack on Walpole led 
by Pulteney and Sandys in February, 1741, the protest 
of the minority of the Lords of February 13, 1 and all the 
contention that succeeded up to and after Walpole's fall. 
The great point with which Sandys led off and which was 
made the heart of the attacks and of the protest of the 
Lords, is that according to the Constitution there could 
be " no sole and prime minister " ; Walpole had arrogated 
the authority to himself ; hence he was responsible for all 
the woes of the nation. 2 

Yet in the Jonathan Wild of 1743, Fielding dragged 
in at places prominent and important in the story, re- 
peated applications of the moral of his story to " a prime 
minister " and to " prime ministers " and to " ministerial 

pole, London, 1878, pp. 1-4; Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert; 
New Engl. Diet., s. v. prime minister. 

1 See Rogers, Protests of the Bouse of Lords, II, p. 10. 

* Compare Jonathan Wild, Bk. IV, last chapter, the analysis of 
Wild's character, " . . . . When we see him [1754 our hero], with- 
out the least Assistance or Pretence, setting himself at the Head of 
a Gang, which he had not any Shadow of Right to govern; if we 
view him maintaining absolute Power, and exercising Tyranny over 
a lawless Crew, contrary to all Law, but that of his own Will. 
. . . ." See pages 37-8, below. 
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tools," and comparison of the activity of his hero thief 
to that of a " prime minister." It is significant that in 
the edition of 1754, just before in the Voyage to Lisbon 
he praised Walpole as " one of the best of men and of 
ministers," he substituted in the more prominent passages 
for the phrase " prime minister " and its correspondents, 
the phrases, " statesman," " statesmen," etc. 

Wild enters the house of his victim, Heartfree (Bk. n, 
ch. viii, f 1) " not with that down-cast Countenance which 
betrays the Man, who, after a strong Conflict between 
Virtue and Vice, hath surrendered his Mind to the latter, 
and is discovered in his first Treachery; but with that 
noble, bold, 6EEAT 1 Confidence with which a Prime 
Minister assures his Dependent, that the Place he prom- 
ised him was disposed of before. And such Concern and 
Uneasiness as he expresses in his Looks on those Occasions 
did Wild testify on the first Meeting of his Priend. And 
as the said Prime Minister chides you for Neglect of your 
Interest, in not having asked in Time, so did our Hero 
attack Heartfree for his giving Credit to the Count." 
Walpole was commonly styled " Brass." 2 His effrontery 
was attacked by Fielding in his signed letter of Decem- 
ber 10 in the Champion of December 11, 1739, and in his 
essays of the 11th and the 13th, all of which should be 
read together. 

In f 3 of Bk. ii, ch. iv, whose heading announces that 
Wild " moralizes on his Misfortune in a Speech, which 
may be of Use (if rightly understood) to some other con- 
siderable Speech-Makers," Wild concludes his soliloquy, 
another of the important passages of the work : " Why 
then should any Man wish to be a Prig, or where is his 

*In all the quotations in this article the capitals and italics are 
in the originals, unless I note the contrary. 
'See note on page 21, below. 
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GREATNESS ? I answer, in his Mind : 'Tis the inward 
Glory, the secret Consciousness of doing great and won- 
derful Actions, which can alone support the truly GREAT 
Man, whether he be a CONQUEROR, a TYRANT, 
a MINISTER [1754 STATESMAN], or a PRIG. 
These must bear him up against the private Curse and 
public Imprecation, and, while he is hated and detested 
by all Mankind, must make him inwardly satisfied with 
himself. . . ." 

In his one moment of weakness (rather elaborately 
shown to be notable), as he contemplates the approaching 
death of Heartfree (Bk. iv, ch. iv, f 2), Wild exclaims: 
" Was it only that the few, the simple Part of Mankind, 
should call me a Rogue, perhaps I could submit; but to 
be for ever contemptible to the PRIGS [extra large 
capital italics], as a Wretch who wanted Spirit to exe- 
cute my Undertaking, can never be digested. What is 
the Life of a single Man? Have not whole Armies and 
Nations been sacrificed to the Humour of ONE GREAT 
MAN [extra large capital italics] % Nay, to omit that 
first Class of GREATNESS, the Conquerors of Mankind, 
how often have Numbers fallen, by a fictitious Plot, only 
to satisfy the Spleen, or perhaps exercise the Ingenuity 
of a Member of that second Order of GREATNESS, the 
Ministerial! . . . ." 

To dodge the gallows, Wild took laudanum (Bk. iv, ch. 
xiv, T 6). Fielding comments: " .... we have already 
observed in the course of our wonderful History, that to 
struggle against this Lady's [Fortune's] Decrees is vain 
and impotent : And whether she hath determined you shall 
be hanged or be a Prime Minister, it is in either Case 
lost Labour to resist." 

Notable is the celebrated discussion between Wild and 
the Count (Bk. l, ch. v) concerning the life and honour 
2 
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of the thief and of the statesman. Wild supports the 
thesis (f 4) that " In Civil Life, doubtless, the same 
Genius, the same Inducements [1754 Endowments] have 
often composed the Statesman and the Prig. . . ." 
and holds that one state is not preferable to the other. 
The Count questions, " Can any Man doubt, whether it 
is better to be a prime Minister [1754 great Statesman], 
or a common Thief ? " A man should take what is gener- 
ally regarded as the more reputable mode of activity, 
though " the same Abilities qualify you for undertaking, 
and the same Means will bring you to your End in both 
Journies. . . ." Tyburn is as good as Tower Hill. 
Indeed, the prig's method requires more skill than does 
that of the statesman. "Doth it not ask us as good a 
Memory, as nimble an Invention, as steady a Counte- 
nance, to forswear yourself in Westminster-Hall, as would 
furnish out a complete Ministerial Tool [1754 Tool of 
State], or perhaps a prime Minister [1754 Statesman] 
himself ? " Ambition will urge one to take the more re- 
putable course, especially since it is much the safer. — 
Wild replies, supporting the advantages of the life, the 
merits, and the honor of the common rogue over those of 
the statesman, using the word " statesman " at the appro- 
priate places. — This passage has special significance: 
after the introductory chapter it is the first in which 
Wild's future activity in life is dealt with; the idea is 
elaborately worked out in five pages ; it is one of the most 
effective pieces in the booh; its theme is the likening of 
the common thief's abilities and purposes to those of the 
"statesman" and "prime minister," and the names "states- 
man " and " prime minister " and " Ministerial tool " 
are used without disguise — a circumstance of special in- 
terest 3ince in 1754 each use of " prime minister " was 
displaced by that of " statesman " or its correspondent. 
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See also the passages from Bk. i, ch. xiv, Bk. in, ch. 
xiv, on pages 40 and 30-1. Note, too, the passages in 
comparison to politicians and oppressors in Bk. in, ch. 
iii, J 6, Bk. iv, ch. xii, f 2, Bk. n, ch. xii, | 2, Bk. iv, ch. 
ii, 1 1, Bk. iv, last chapter, f 5 from end. Observe in 
Bk. iv, ch. ii, f 4, the comparison of Wild's experience to 
that of persons " who have lived in Courts or in Newgate, 
or in any other Place set apart for the Habitation of the 
said GKEAT MEN." 

VIII. I now proceed to details of matter and of atti- 
tude employed in Jonathan Wild that coincide with the 
attitude and belief especially of Opposition writers and 
electors as regards Walpole, and with Fielding's utterance 
against Walpole in the Champion and in the Vernoniad. 

Before I do this, however, I call attention to two pas- 
sages of minor significance as pointing to Walpole. 

Perhaps it is an accident that Jonathan Wild's father 
was Jonathan Wild and his grandfather Edward Wild, 
and that Robert Walpole's father was Robert Walpole 
and his grandfather Edward Walpole. But the coin- 
cidence is odd, since the context (Bk. i, ch. ii, ff 6-7) 
would lead one to expect " James " instead of " Edward." 
In the 1743 editions we are told of Langfanger, associate 
of Hubert de Burgh, who " left a son named Edward. . . . 
This Edward served as a Voluntier under the famous 
Sir John Falstaffe. . . ." 1 Then we are told that 
" After the Death- of Edward, the Family remained in 
some Obscurity down to the Reign of Charles the First, 
when James Wild distinguished himself " in both parties 

1 In 1754 Fielding evidently felt that for the father Langfanger 
to serve under Hubert de Burgh, and his son Edward under Fal- 
staff, indicated too great longevity. So in 1754 he inserted after 
"Edward" "had a grandson who," as the present texts have it. 
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along with Hind, and was finally hanged. Then, after 
this account of James, the next paragraph opens : " This 
(sic!) Edward took to Wife Rebecca the Daughter of the 
above-mentioned John Hind, Esq. ; " and we are told 
of his children, of whom Jonathan Wild the elder was one. 
This slip Fielding did not correct in 1754. It suggests 
that he was set on using the name " Edward " for this 
place — or, what is still more interesting, that perhaps he 
also revised the nomenclature in the preceding paragraph, 
or perhaps inserted the whole paragraph about James to 
fill up a long gap in the chronology. Jonathan Wild was 
born in 1665, the text tells us (Ch. iii, f 3). Whatever 
be the truth, " Edward " is used as if forced in. 5 

Further, though the account of Wild's ancestry in 
Chapter ii Fielding might well write from a general 
contempt for such matters, it fits very well when applied 
to Walpole, who himself in the " Brief and True History 
of Robert Walpole and his Family From Their Original 
to the Present Time, by William Musgrave, Esq., London, 
Printed for E. Curll, 1738," received the honor of just 
forty pages of discussion, while his ancestry was given 
thirty-eight. 2 

a. To go back to the main topic of this section: 
Ewald says 3 of Walpole : " He was a hard, keen, selfish 
man of the world, endowed with great talents, of untiring 
industry, with little belief in human nature, yet cheerful, 
genial, and averse to everything that savoured of cruelty. 

1 Possibly this chapter was carelessly expurgated or revised for 
the 1743 edition, as I suggest were Bk. I, ch. vii and Bk. n, ch. vi. 

1 It is impossible that Fielding did not see The Tryal of Colley 
Cibber, 1740, aimed at him and Ralph (see Godden, pp. 98, 103-4). 
Facing page 1 of this pamphlet is an elaborate half-page statement 
of the contents of Musgrave's book, exploiting especially the family 
history element. 

3 Sir Robert Walpole, London, 1878, pp. 446-8. 
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A sceptic as regards religion, he placed no faith in those 
lofty principles which often impregnate the whole current 
of a life with the purity and nobleness of their teaching. 
To him duty, devotion, truth, singleness of purpose, chas- 
tity, honour, were virtues inculcated from the pulpit and 
described by literature, but which had no existence in 
real life — mere empty phrases employed by the ambitious 
and the cunning to mask their motives. ... To think 
that human nature ever performed anything for nothing, 
or was actuated in the objects it undertook by lofty and 
unnecessary motives, was, as he said, a schoolboy's dream, 
the flight of a raw, ignorant lad." The contemporary 
attacks on Walpole represent him as having these charac- 
teristics and as holding these views, with practically all 
the viciousness that might be associated with them. 1 

The attitude and belief so ascribed to Walpole, Fielding 
throughout Jonathan Wild himself ironically assumes and 
ascribes to Wild — notably in the dialogue with the Count. 2 
Just these he advances ironically in his signed Champion 
essays of January 26, 29, 1739-40. Just these in his 
Vernoniad of 1741 he puts into Mammon's (Walpole's) 
mouth as he addresses Aeolus : 3 

" Nature 'twixt men no other bounds hath set 
Than that of sums — the little and the great. 
Nor is it reckoned scandalous, to be 

1 See the attack on Walpole in the Champion Index to the Times 
of April 29, 1740, where is announced a series of "Lectures on 
State-Lodgic " by Robin Brass at the " Brazen-Head, a Public House, 
not far from Downing-street, Westminster." Among the topics to be 
discussed are " That Revolution-Principles are right in one Reign 
and wrong in another " ; " That all Men are Rascals, but all Minis- 
ters honest Men"; "That Virtue and publio Spirit, are but old 
Wives Tales." 

2 See page 17, above. 

3 The Writings of Henry Fielding, 16 vols., edited by W. E. Henley, 
New York, 1902, Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. n, pp. 53-4. 
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A rogue. The scandal lies in the degree; 

A little robber meets my disregard, 

A great one my embraces and reward; 

And law3 the little rogues alone pursue, 

As floods drown those not able to swim thro'. 

If then, above my offered price you soar, 

Send forth your winds — and then demand me more. 

But sure, no virtue holds your fearful hands; 

Nor love nor pity, nor great Jove's commands; 

Virtue's a name, a bubble or a fart, 

And starves the belly where it rules the heart. 

Virtue as distant from our interest lies 

As fire and water, or from earth the skies: 

A fleeting shadow of a substance dead; 

And as for Jove, he troubles not his head; 

But on his throne sips nectar, and then nods, 

And leaves the earth to us, his demy-gods: 

Cares not the affairs of wretched men to know, 

Indifferent where I plunder, or you blow, 

As some rapacious heir, with eager eyes 

Sees on the board the golden heaps arise." 2 

Aeolus' reply continues this attributing of the confusion 
of vice and virtue to Mammon. 2 

b. In the dialogue between Wild and the Count, 3 
immediately before the later mention of the " Ministerial 
Tool " and " A prime Minister himself," is the Count's 
sentence: "Is not as much Art, as many excellent Quali- 
ties, required to make a pimping Porter at a common 
Bawdy-House, as would enable a Man to prostitute his 
own or his Friend's Wife or Child ? " This is expanded 
in Wild's reply: " How much braver is an Attack on the 
Highway, than at a Gaming-Table ; and how much inno- 

center the Character of a B y-House than a C 1- 

Pimp ?" Walpole's attitude toward George IPs mistresses, 
and his use of them, especially his recommendation to the 

1 See Fielding's notes on this passage, and page 42, below. 
s Henley's edit., pp. 55-6. 
* See page 17, above. 
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Queen to bring over Sophia de Walmoden in 1738, were 
known — as was the actual importing of Mme. de Walmo- 
den after the Queen's death. 1 But the actual connection 
of Walpole in Fielding's mind with what the Count and 
Wild strike at, is shown in the Vernoniad, where Mammon 
(Walpole) declares: 2 

" If beauty's charms be most thy darling care, 
My gold, which none resist, shall buy the fair; 

Another Sh bury if the land afford 

(She is, alas! not venal, nor her lord) 
But find another with those charms divine, 
Maid, wife or widow, she is surely thine; 
Else her and hers in poverty I'll souse, 
Down goes the noble and the virtuous house." 

To the sentence of the Count I advert on pages 27 ff. 

c. In this same dialogue between the Count and Wild, 
the latter asks, " A Booty of 10 I. looks as great in the 
Eye of a Bridle-cull, and gives as much real Happiness 
to his Fancy, as that of as many thousands to the States- 
man; and doth not the former lay out his Acquisitions 
in Whores and Fiddles, with much greater Joy and Mirth, 
than the latter in Palaces and Pictures ? " 

" For pictures he [Walpole] had both a genuine enthu- 
siasm and a good judgment. Many of the noble houses 
in Rome, Florence, and Venice were selling their pictures, 
and Walpole bought some of the best of them." " He 
was roundly and constantly charged with sustaining a 
lavish private expenditure by peculation from public 
funds. The palace which he built for himself in Norfolk 
was matter for endless scandal. . . . He was a modern 
Sardanapalus, imitating the extravagance of Oriental 
monarchs at the expense of a free people whom he was at 

•See Bwald, p. 326. 
'Henley's edit., p. 52. 
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once impoverishing and betraying " " These 

lively fabrications undoubtedly represented the common 
rumour and opinion of the time, and were excellently 
fitted to nourish the popular dislike with which Walpole 
came to be regarded. . . . He expended in building, 
adding, and improving at Houghton (in Norfolk) the sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds. He built a lodge in 
Eichmond Park at a cost of fourteen thousand pounds 
.... His collection of pictures was set down by Horace 
Walpole as having cost him forty thousand pounds more. 
. . . For all this outlay, his foes contended .... that 
the requisite funds were acquired by the sale of honours, 
places, and pensions, and by the plunder of the secret 
service money." * 

The palace of Walpole's at Houghton was disturbing 
Fielding when he printed the Vernoniad in 1741, and so 
were the pictures (11. 47-58) : 

" Mammon he calls, 
His voice burst through the adamantine walls. 
Within a long recess, where never ray 
Of light etherial scares the fiends witn day, 
But fainting tapers glimmering pale around, 
With darkness, their sulphureous steams confound, 
The dome of Mammon rose, aloft in air, 
Reflecting through the gloom a golden glare. 
Here horrour reigns, still miserably great 
In solemn melancholy pomp of state. 
A huge dark lantern hung up in his hall, 
And heaps of ill-got pictures hid the walls." * 

1 Morley, Walpole, pp. 111-112, 131, 132-133. See Diet. Nat. Biog., 
s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 204; also Pope's Moral Essays, Epistle I, 
11. 15 ff. and note in Elwin's edit., in, p. 173. 

' See Fielding's notes on this passage, and his hits on extravagance 
in buildings and furnishings and pictures in the Champion, of 
February 16, 19, 1739-40, and the connection there of the prime 
minister with the hits. 



Head here Fielding's remarks 1 in his exposition of the 
purpose of Jonathan Wild, on Newgate and " the splendid 
Palaces of the Great " ; and the last two paragraphs of 
the 1754 " Advertisement." 2 As we saw on page 9 above, 
the chapter referred to in the 1754 " Advertisement " is 
that on the Newgate rivalry. Just in this chapter, and 
in the three preceding it and in the one following it, and 
only in these (i. e., Bk. in, last ^[; Bk. iv, chs. i, \ 5, 
ii heading and Iff 2 and 3, iii, f 1 and f 4 end, iv, 
11), when he deals with Wild's experiences in Newgate, 
Fielding regularly speaks of the prison as a " Castle." 3 
Eecall further that after the comparison to Newgate in 
the Preface just referred to, follows the declaration that 
the vicious inhabitants of " the Palaces of the Great " 
are ever afflicted with inner misery, and must always pay 
the penalty for their guilt. Just this is stated emphati- 
cally at the end of the prison rivalry chapter. 

Note also that in this chapter (Bk. iv, ch. iii) is the 
Grave Man episode pointed out in the 1754 " Adver- 
tisement." A " very Grave Man, and one of much 
Authority " addresses the factions and brings peace among 
them. The original of this episode is in Fielding's 
Champion essay of January 15, 1739-40, where is dis- 
cussed Authority and where Fielding at length presents 
as " one of the finest Pictures in the whole fflneid " a 
passage from Virgil in which is represented the pacifying 
of tumult, " If then some grave and pious Man appear," 

1 See page 5, above. 

2 See page 9, above. 

3 Note that in Bk. iv, ch. ii (see page 19, above), Fielding remarks 
on the insecurity of " Dependence on the Friendship of GREAT MEN. 
An Observation which hath been frequently made by those who have 
lived in Courts or in Newgate, or in any other Place set apart for 
the Habitation of the said GREAT MEN." 
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etc. 1 Immediately after this in the same essay Fielding 
applies the discussion directly to Walpole. All these 
parallels become more impressive when the actual politi- 
cal import of the chapter and its connection with Walpole 
are seen on pages 34, 49 ff., below. 

d. In Jonathan Wild Lsetitia is represented as having 
bestowed her favors on several gentlemen before her mar- 
riage, and as continuing to do so after her marriage. 
Her most prominent lover was Fireblood. In Bk. in, 
ch. x, ^ 6 Fielding comments on the relation between 
Wild, his lady, and Fireblood :".... besides the Ties 
of Engagement in the same Employ, another nearer and 
stronger Alliance subsisted between our Hero and this 
Youth, which latter was just departed from the Arms of 
the lovely Lwtitia, when he received her Husband's Mes- 
sage: An Instance which may also serve to justify those 
strict Intercourses of Love and Acquaintance, which so 
commonly subsist in modern History between the Hus- 
band and the Gallant, displaying the vast Force of Friend- 
ship, contracted by this more honourable than legal 
Alliance, which is thought to be at present one of the 
strongest Bonds of Amity between GEEAT MEN", and the 
most reputable as well as easy way to Preferment [1754 
their Favour]." 

Fielding introduces Fireblood as follows (ch. iv, Bk. 
in, | 2) : "The Name of this Youth, who will hereafter 
make some Figure in this History, being the Achates of 
our 2Eneas, or rather the Hcephestion of our Alexander 
was Fireblood. He had every Qualification to make a 
Second-Kate GEEAT MAN; or in other Words, he was 
completely equipped for the Tool of a Eeal or First-Eate 
GEEAT MAN. ... We will now leave this Youth, who 

1 See my forthcoming paper on The " Champion " and " Jonathan 
Wild," and see pages 34 ff., below. 
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was esteemed the most promising of the whole Gang, and 
whom Wild often declared to be one of the prettiest Lads 
he had ever seen, of which Opinion, indeed, were most 
other People of his Acquaintance; . . . ." The italics 
here are not in the original. 

The famous dialogue between Laetitia and Wild con- 
cludes with an agreement that each go his own way 
" holding converse " with whom he will (Bk. in, ch. viii). 
This dialogue opens in 1743 as follows : J. " My Dear, 
I wish you would lie a little longer in Bed this Morning." 
L. " Indeed I cannot : I am engaged to breakfast with 
Sir John." J. " I don't know what Sir John doth so 
often at my House. I assure you I am uneasy at it; 
for though I have no Suspicion of your Virtue, yet it 
may injure your Reputation in the Opinion of my Neigh- 
bours." In 1754 Fielding changed " Sir John " to 
" Jack Strongbow." — In the comparison of a " prime 
minister " and a " common thief," x the Count asks : " Is 
not as much Art, as many excellent Qualities, required 
to make a pimping Porter at a common Bawdy-house, 
as would enable a Man to prostitute his own or his Friend's 
Wife or Child?" Then Wild asks: ". ... and how 

much innocenter the Character of a B y-House than 

a C t-Pimp«" 2 

Ewald says of Walpole and his first wife: " . . . . if 
we are to credit contemporary gossip a tacit understand- 
ing existed between the ill-assorted couple that each might 
go his or her own way without any interference on the 
part of the other." 3 Lady Walpole's special favorite 

1 See pages 17-8, 22-3, above. 

* See the Vernoniad passage quoted on page 23, above. 

'Walpole, p. 312; see Lady Louisa Stuart's Introductory Anec- 
dotes in Thomas' edit, of Wharncliffe's Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, 1801, I, pp. 71, 72; Elwin's Works of Pope, in, p. 481, 
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was Carr, Lord Hervey, who was declared to be the 
father of Horace Walpole. For his easy attitude in this 
matter and toward the illegitimacy of his daughter-in- 
law's son, whose father was supposed to be Sir George 
Oxenden, Walpole was held up to opprobrium. 1 John, 
Lord Hervey, declares 2 Oxenden had debauched the 
daughter-in-law of Walpole who " had always been partial 
to Sir George Oxenden, taken him from his first entrance 
into the world under his protection, and by his favours, 
early and undeservedly raised him into this office in the 
Treasury [a Lord of the Treasury] .... Sir George 
Oxenden was a pretty figure. . . ." Horace Walpole 
wrote of " Sir George, who in my very youth was the fine 
gentlemen of the age, extremely handsome, a speaker in 
Parliament, a Lord of the Treasury, very ambitious and 
a particular favourite of my father — till he became so 
of my sister-in-law." 3 The italics in this paragraph are 
not in the originals. 

e. Fielding must have seen some similarities between 
what he was undertaking in his Newgate tale and Gay's 
Newgate opera the Beggar's Opera and its continuation 
Polly. Many of his readers must have been struck by the 
similarities, and have applied to the tale the popular inter- 
pretations of the operas. Fielding got the two together 
in mind at least late in the tale, for at Bk. iv, ch. vi he 
remarks :".... lest our Eeprieve [of Heartf ree] should 
seem to resemble that in the Beggar's Opera, I shall en- 
note 6; the ironical defence of my Lord Treasurer Flimnap's wife 
in Swift's Lilliput, ch. vi and Scott's note on the same in his edition 
of Swift. 

1 Ewald, p. 312; Wharncliffe's Works of Lady Mary, London, 
1837, I, pp. 32 ff., and Thomas' edit., 1861, pp. 172 ff.; Diet. Nat. 
Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, and Carr, Lord Hervey. 

z Memoirs, ed. Croker, 1884, m, pp. 148-9. 

* Cunningham's edit. Letters, vil, pp. 434. 



deavour to show him [the Reader], that this Incident 
. . . . is at least as natural as delightful : . . . ." Early 
in the tale (Bk. i, ch. viii) appears a prominent personage 
Bob Bagshot. Robin Bagshot is a minor figure in the 
Beggar's Opera. Sukey Straddle is a minor person in 
the opera ; in the tale, Wild carries on illicit relations with 
a Molly Straddle. 

This last prominent connection of Wild suggests Wal- 
pole's relations with Maria Skerrett, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu's " dear Molly Skerrit," who was regarded as 
holding the connection purely from mercenary motives, 
as did Molly Straddle. 1 The Skerrett affair began before 
17-28. 2 A few months after the death of his first wife in 
1738, Walpole made the affair especially notorious by 
marrying Miss Skerrett and introducing her to society as 
Lady Walpole. When Jonathan Wild appeared, the 
whole affair was fresh in the public mind because Wal- 
pole had brought on himself " a torrent of wrath " by 
obtaining on his retirement in 1742 the rank of Earl's 
daughter for his illegitimate daughter by Miss Skerrett. 3 
With this Skerrett affair should be compared Fielding's 
Proverb xn in the 1743 Bk. n, ch. xii, omitted in 1754, 
and Fielding's remarks concerning interpretation and 
application of the chapter and the offense such interpre- 
tation would probably give. 4 

Now, in 1728 the Beggar's Opera was produced with 
tremendous success ; and it continued popular for the next 
fifteen years. Macheath was popularly regarded as rep- 

1 Hervey's Memoirs, ed. Croker, 1884, n, pp. 115, 143. 

'Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 205, col. 2. 

'Culloden Papers, quoted by Mahon; Hist, of England, London, 
1839, ii, pp. 160-1; Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 206, 
col. 1. 

4 See pages 11-2, above. 
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resenting Walpole, and Peachum as reflecting some of the 
minister's characteristics. Peachum had as his prototype 
the man Jonathan Wild, executed in 1725. Hyppesley 
and Shuter played Peachum in a costume similar to that 
usually worn by Wild. Moreover, the famous quarrel 
scene between Peachum and Lockit was popularly con- 
nected with a quarrel between Walpole and Townshend 
at Colonel Selwyn's in Cleveland Court in 1729. 1 Eecall 
here the prison rivalry episode in the tale. Further, 
Walpole suppressed Polly, Gay's continuation of the 
Beggar's Opera, because of the identification of the hero- 
ine Polly with Miss Skerrett : " Macheath, Lucy [his 
wife] , and Polly reminded the public of Walpole, his lady, 
and Miss Skerrett." 2 This suppression led to a Court 
fracas, the exclusion from Court of the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensbury, and the sale of copies of Polly at an 
enormous premium. 3 

/. In the great scene between Wild and Blueskin 4 
(Bk. in, ch. xiv, f 3), Wild urges that only the head 
preserves the gang, and that it is better to enjoy a little 

1 See page 52, below. Also Fitzgerald, A T ei» Hist, of the English 
Stage, London, 1882, n, p. 33; Coxe's Memoirs of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, ed. 1800, ii, pp. 118-19; Croker's Hervey's Memoirs, 1884, n, 
p. 117 note. 

2 Croker's Hervey's Memoirs, i, p. 115 note. See the Craftsman, 
No. 85; Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 205, col. 2. 

* See Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Gay, John, on the hit made by the 
actress of Polly and on the character itself. See also the verses in 
Vol. v Appendix of the 1731 reprint of the Craftsman. 

*An actual criminal Joseph Blake, alias " Blueskin," who being 
" first made a thief " by Wild, was later given up to the authorities 
by him. Blueskin in revenge cut Wild's throat in a Court of Justice 
(see ch. i, Bk. IV). See The True and the Genuine Account of the 
Late Jonathan Wild, London, 1725, p. 34, U 2, also pp. 14-15, 20, 
fl 4; Knapp and Baldwin's Newgate Calendar, I, pp. 252, 256-8; 
Lives of the Most Remarkable Criminals, 2 vols. London, Reeves 
and Turner, 1874, I, p. 388. 
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in peace than the whole in danger ; and proceeds : " And 
surely there is none in the whole Gang, who hath less 
Reason to complain than you; you have tasted of my 
Favours; witness that Piece of Ribbon you wear in your 
Hat, with which I dubbed you Captain." Blueskin will 
have none of the ribbon or the title: " The Name of Cap- 
tain is but a Shadow : The Men and the Salary * are the 
Substance: And I am not to be bubbled with a Shadow. 
..." " Did ever man talk so unreasonably ? " cried 
Wild. " . . . . Might not a Man as reasonably tell a 
Minister of State: Sir, you have given me the Shadow 
only. The Ribbon, or the Bawble, that you give me, 
implies that I have either signalized myself, by some great 
Action, for the Benefit and Glory of my Country; or at 
least that I am descended from those who have done so. 
I know myself to be a Scoundrel, and so have been those 
few Ancestors I can remember, or have ever heard of. 
Therefore I am resolved to knock the first Man down, who 
calls me Sir, or Right Honourable. But all GREAT and 
wise Men think themselves sufficiently repaid by what pro- 
cures them Honour and Precedence in the Gang, without 
enquiring into Substance ; nay, if a Title, or a Feather, be 
equal to this Purpose, they are Substance, and not mere 
Shadows. . . ." 

I have already shown 2 that Walpole was regarded gener- 
ally, and was branded by Fielding in the Champion, as 
the illegal head of an illegal gang. " In 1725 Walpole 
persuaded the king to revive the order of the Bath ' an 
artful bank of thirty-six ribands to supply a fund of 

1 Note here a slip (cp. slips noted on page 34, below) from the 
figure to the fact: there was no salary attached to Blueskin's office. 
Fielding confuses Blueskin the Captain of thieves and Blueskin the 
bribe taker. 

1 Page 15, above. 
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favours ' (Horace Walpole, Reminiscences, p. cxiv) . 
He was himself on 27 May invested with the order 
which he quitted on 26 June 1726 for the Garter. 
This promotion of a commoner, for the first time since 
1660, caused much jealousy among the nobility and sug- 
gested the nickname of ' Sir Bluestring ' by which he was 
commonly assailed in the pasquinade of the time." * As 
Morley 2 remarks, " Sir Bluestring became the favorite 
nickname, and the composers of mug-house songs for 
fifteen years to come found their patrons never tired of 
listening to choruses of which the point was always the 
same; that though the knight had laid down the red 
riband to take up the blue, a third change awaited him 
yet, when justice would at last be done by the hempen 
string at Tyburn." Specimens of such verses, one from 
the Champion of Feb. 16, 1742, are in Wright's Carica- 
ture History of the Georges, pp. 97, 119, 139. See 
Swift's attack in the notable passage in the Voyage to 
Lilliput, ch. 3, and Scott's note on it in his edition of 
Swift's Works, 1883, xi, 49. See also Mammon's offer 
of the briban to Aeolus in the Vernoniad 3 and Fielding's 
note ; and Fielding's hit at the " red Bibband " in the 
comparison of politics and fishing in the Champion of 
Dec. 15, 1739. Moreover, in the 1743 Bk. i, ch. ix, 1 1, 
the fair Lsetitia displays " two pretty Feet .... tied the 
right with a handsome Piece of blue Bibband; the left, 
as more unworthy, with a Piece of red Stuff. ..." 
The Bath was " more unworthy " than the Garter ! In 
1754 " red " was displaced with " yellow." 

g. Under / we have seen the connection in the popular 
mind of Walpole and desert of hanging. At very promi- 

1 Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 190. 
* Walpole, p. 75. 
'Henley's edit., p. 52. 
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nent places in Jonathan Wild Fielding connects GEEAT 
MEN and " a prime Minister " and hanging as inevitably 
to be associated with each other: see Bk. i, ch. v, f 5, 
Bk. ii, ch. xii, f 3, Bk. iv, ch. xiv, f f 1, 8, 12 ; Bk. iv, ch. 
xv, 1 4 end, Bk. iv, ch. xii, f 2. If Fielding meant noth- 
ing by this, the reader of the day would see something in 
it. In the Champion of Jan. 8, 1739-40, Fielding 
connected the ideas of the Prime Minister and hanging. 

The attack on Walpole in Common Sense, No. 158, 
Feb. 9, 1740, that was given much added publicity by 
the reprinting of it in the London Magazine and the 
Gentleman's Magazine of February, 1740, connects the 
above topics b, d, f, and g, directly with Walpole,. and 
associates with Walpole that effrontery which Fielding 
associated with him in his Champion essays and with 
Wild. 1 

h. In Bk. in, ch. v, 1 7 is the well-known passage con- 
cerning suppression by law of those writers who for the 
weal of the public attack GREAT MEN". Note the con- 
nection of this with the remark on " tools." The passage 
reflects Fielding's old feeling against the Licensing Act, 
and would be pointed by the reader of 1743 directly at 
Walpole. who had been steadily attacked for many years 
as the suppressor of free speech. Bead the Dedication 
to the Great Man prefaced to Volume n of the 1731 
reprint of the Craftsman, and Fielding's own hits at 
Walpole in the Champion of Dec. 4, and in the letter in 
the issue of Dec. II, 1739. 

IX. I now come to perhaps the most important evi- 
dence of the political significance of Jonathan Wild. In 
the story are three chapters each of which is practically 
wholly political in its point, has no real bearing on the 

'See page 16, above. 
3 
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story of Jonathan Wild, and apparently was inserted 
merely for political purpose. These chapters are Bk. iv, 
ch. iii ; Bk. in, ch. xi ; Bk. 11, ch. vi. 

Even cursory reading shows that the chapter on the 
rivalry between Wild and Johnson (Bk. iv, ch. iii) is 
primarily political. Further, it could be dropped out 
without effect on the sfory. Now, in 1743 the fourth 
paragraph opened thus : " Newgate was divided into Par- 
ties on this Occasion ; the Prigs on each Side writing to 
one another, and representing their Chief or GKEAT Man 
to be the only Person by whom the Affairs of Newgate 
could be managed with Safety and Advantage. ..." 
Note the slip in the words of 1743, omitted in 175^, 
" writing to one another." For the moment Fielding's 
under-idea of an actual political campaign caused him to 
forget that the prisoners in Newgate needed not to com- 
municate in writing. A similar slip was retained even 
in 1754, and exists in the modern editions, in the last 
paragraph of the chapter in the words : " Thus these 
Clothes, which perhaps (as they presented the Idea of 
their Misery more sensibly to the People's Eyes). . . ." 
The words " the People's " (the form is singular) are not 
in accord with the outer form of the metaphor employed 
through the chapter: they should be "the debtors'", or 
probably better "the prisoners'" (plural), the designa- 
tions used in the parallel cases in the chapter. 1 For closer 
political application of this chapter to individuals see 
pages 49 ff., below. 

Support of the application of this chapter to contempo- 
rary political conditions, is to be found in the last three 
paragraphs of Bk. hi, ch. xi, 2 i. e., the second of the three 

1 Cp. the 8lip in Bk. in, ch. xiv, J 3, noted on p. 31, above. 
* In the midst of the puppet-show episode in Tom Jones, Bk. xii, 
ch. vi, K 4, is an interesting linking of the "grave man" element 



chapters almost wholly political. In the first of these 
paragraphs is the comparison of the stage of the world 
to that of Drury Lane Theatre, and especially to the 
puppet-show. 1 In the second is deliberate application to 
the political farces that " are acted almost daily in every 
Village in the Kingdom." In the third Fielding returns 
(as he remarks) from this subdigression to his digression 
(i. e., the first of the paragraphs) with the words: "A 
GEEAT MAN ought to do his Business by others ; to em- 
ploy Hands, as we have before said, to his Purposes, and 
keep himself as much behind the Curtain as possible ; and 
though it must be acknowledged that two very GEEAT 
Men, whose Names will be both recorded in History, did, 
in former Times, come forth themselves on the Stage; 
and did hack and hew, and lay each other most cruelly 
open to the Diversion of the Spectators; yet this must be 
mentioned rather as an Example of Avoidance, than 
Imitation, and is to be ascribed to the Number of those 
Instances which serve to evince the Truth of these Max- 
ims: Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. Ira furor 
brevis est, &c." In 1754 Fielding gave the reference to 
the " two very GEEAT Men " closer point by changing 
" in former Times " to " in these latter Times." 

Here apparently we have allusion to the two very 
GEEAT Men (politicians) who appear active as Wild and 
Johnson in the Newgate rivalry. Further, in the first 
and second of these paragraphs (i. e., Chap, xi, ff 2 and 
3) the matter concerning the puppet-show and politics, is 
paralleled by the puppet-show and Harlequin attack on 

in the prison rivalry chapter (anticipated in the passage concern- 
ing the " grave man " in the &neid in the Champion essay on 
Authority of Jan. 15, 1739-40, see pages 25-6, above), and the puppet- 
show matter of Wild, Bk. m, ch. xi. 
'See pages 36 ff., below. 
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Walpole in Fielding's papers in the Champion of May 3 
and 8, 1740. The Wild paragraphs read: " He no sooner 
started this Thought than he immediately resolved on put- 
ting it in Execution. What remained to consider was 
only the Quomodo, and the Person or Tool to be employed ; 
for the Stage of the World differs from that in Drury- 
Lane principally in this; that whereas on the latter, the 
Hero, or chief Figure, is almost continually before our 
Eyes, whilst the Under-actors are not seen above once in 
an Evening; now, on the former, the Hero, or GREAT 
MAN, is always behind the Curtain, and seldom or never 
appears, or doth any thing in his own Person. He doth 
indeed, in this grand Drama, rather perform the Part of 
the Prompter, and instructs the well-drest Figures, who 
are strutting in public on the Stage, what to say and do. 
To say the Truth, a Puppet-show will illustrate our Mean- 
ing better, where it is the Master of the Show (the GREAT 
MAN) who dances and moves every thing; whether it be 
the King of Muscovy or whatever other Potentate alias 1 
Puppet, which we behold on the Stage; but he himself 
wisely keeps out of Sight; for should he once appear, 
the whole Motion 2 would be at an End. Not that any 
one is ignorant of his being there, or supposes that the 
Puppets are not mere Sticks of Wood, and he himself 
the sole Mover; but as this (tho' every one knows it) 
doth not appear visibly, i. e. to their Eyes, no one is 
ashamed of consenting to be imposed upon ; of helping on 
the Drama, calling the several Sticks or Puppets by the 
Names which the Master hath allotted to them, and assign- 

'The italics here, except alias and Muscovy, are not in the 
original. 

'The double sense of "Motion" is quite possible.: the action of 
the puppets and a motion in Parliament. Walpole was often styled 
" The Motion-Master." 
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ing to each the Character which the GEEAT MAN is 
pleased they shall move in, or rather in which he is pleased 
to move them. 

" It would be to suppose thee, gentle Reader, one of 
very little Knowledge in this World, to imagine thou hast 
never seen some of these Puppet-Shews, which are so 
frequently acted on the GREAT Stage ; hut though thou 
shouldst have resided all thy days in those remote Parts 
of this Island, which GREAT Men seldom visit; yet, if 
thou hast any Penetration, thou must have had some 
Occasions to admire both the Solemnity of Countenance 
in the Actor, and the Gravity in the Spectator, while some 
of those Farces are carried on, which are acted almost 
daily in every Village in the Kingdom. ..." 

In the last paragraphs of the Champion essay of May 3, 
1740, after a fling at " the blackest and wickedest Man 
in the Kingdom, whoever he is " [evidently he is Wal- 
pole], Fielding exhorts the wicked man to realize that all 
efforts to impose on the World must ultimately fail 
and that "for all these Tricks, we shall bring thee to 
Judgment." This last is enforced with the Figure of the 
Theatre or Puppet-show, " where Rich, great Machinist, 
presides over animate and inanimate Machines, the dex- 
terous Harlequin of sooty Countenance, long time pre- 
vails, turns all things topsy-turvy, subverts the Order of 
Nature, and makes the human Puppet Man dance Jiggs 
upon his Head ; while from the lofty Regions of the Gal- 
lery Superior, where .... all the viler Riff-Raff, the 
Tag-Rag and BOB-Tail of the World are mounted .... 
issue forth loud Acclamations. . . ." 

In the paper of May 8 Fielding elaborates the attack 
on Walpole (note the capitalized " BOB-Tail " of May 3). 
The machinery of State moves by fixed law until a figure 
with no function assigned it by its makers, intervenes 
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and disorders its operation. 1 If such a person discover 
a " Method of governing and setting this Grand Machine 
in Motion, when and as he pleases, he may then turn 
round the Common-wealth at his Will, and .... may 
play Tricks with it, like the Master of a Raree-Shew who 
sets Kings on their Heads, makes the Czar of Muscovy, 
the King of France, and all other Great Personages dance 
at his Command 2 in whatever manner he pleases." Field- 
ing proceeds, " The Reader I believe, already perceives 
that I point directly at a Prime Minister, a Magistrate, 
who, tho' not consistent with our Constitution, nor counte- 
nanc'd by our Laws, hath often found Means to insinuate 
himself into the political Machine, and sometimes .... 
managed the whole according to his Pleasure. . . ." 

Further, with the passage in Wild, compare the em- 
phatic concluding speeches of the Historical Register 
where Quidam (Walpole) is declared to be the " Fiddler " 
who will " make them [t. e., " these patriots "] dance " 
till the bribes . fall from their pockets, " a very pretty 
Pantomime trick, and an ingenious burlesque on all the 
fourberies which the great Lun [i. e., Rich] has exhibited 
in all his entertainments." Then note the following from 
the Vernoniad, 3 in which Mammon (Walpole) is addressed 
as all-powerful: 

" Nor things inanimate alone obey, 
Submissive men yield to thy sway. 
The world's thy puppet-shew, and human things 
Dance, or hang by, as thou dost touch the strings. 
In gay and solemn characters they shine, 
In robes or rags: for all the skill is thine. 

1 Cp. here page 15, above. 

•The italics here (except in Czar, Muscovy, France) are not in 
the original. See the italicized passage in the quotation from the 
story. 

•Henley's edit. pp. 57-8. 



Behind the curtain in a various note, 
Thou bawlest or thou squeakest through each throat. 
Each puppet's drest, as to thy will seems good, 
The robes thou giv'st them — and the rest is wood." 

Fielding makes an unmistakable " ministerial " applica- 
tion in his note on " puppet-shew." 

Fielding, moreover, must have been aware that the 
comparison of Walpole to Harlequin, and his activity to 
that of a master of a puppet-show, was common property 
among the Opposition's political writers of the period, 
and must arouse his reader to attach his expression in 
Wild to Walpole. For examples of early use of the com- 
parison, see the plate prefixed to Volume n of the 1731 
reprint of the Craftsman, wherein Walpole appears as 
Harlequin receiving orders from Satan for trampling on 
the freedom of the Press ; the outline for an " entertain- 
ment " entitled " The Mock Minister or Harlequin a 
Statesman " in the Craftsman, No. 74 ; and the Craftsman, 
No. 78 

But even yet we are not done with this second of the 
three political chapters. Observe that Fielding declares 
in the last paragraph of the chapter : " A GREAT MAN 
ought to do his Business by others; to employ Hands, as 
■we have before said [italics not in original], to his Pur- 
poses, and keep himself as much behind the Curtain as 
possible; . . . ." The passage in which Fielding spoke 
before of " employing Hands," and to which he here di- 
rectly refers, is in Bk. i, ch. xiv, ^ 2. This paragraph 
follows the lengthy disquisition in f 1 on the perils and 
difficulties and the poorness of the rewards of the GEE AT 
MAN. In that disquisition Fielding deals with the 
GREAT MAN as a ruler, a governor, to whom great num- 
bers are abject vassals, for whom " whole Nations are 
rooted out " — in other words, as a political despot (what 
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he represents Walpole as being in the Champion of May 
8, 1740) ; and suggests the division of mankind into two 
classes — those for whose pleasure and profit mankind are 
to " labour and sweat, to be hacked and hewed, 1 to be 
pillaged, plundered, and every Way destroyed ....", 
and those who are to suffer for these GREAT personages. 
Now, this idea is taken up in the paragraph referred 
to by Fielding (i. e., the second of Bk. i, ch. xiv). This 
paragraph is of especial importance in the story because 
in it is a soliloquy of Wild, expressing his own inner feel- 
ing and conception of his activity, and because in it is 
given the first notion and plan for the formation of the 
gang of Wild. In the 1743 editions Wild says, " The 
Art of Policy, is the Art of Multiplication; the Degrees 
of GREATNESS being constituted by those two little 
Words More and Less. Mankind are first properly to be 
considered under two grand Divisions, those that use their 
own Hands, and those who employ Hands. The Former 
are the Base and Rabble; the latter, the genteel Part of 
the Creation. The mercantile Part of the World, there- 
fore, wisely uses the Term Employing of Hands, and 
justly prefer each other, as they employ more or fewer; 
for thus one Merchant says he is greater than another, 
because he employs more Hands. And now indeed the 
Merchant should seem to challenge some Character of 
GREATNESS, did we not necessarily come to a second 
Division, viz. Of those who employ Hands for the Use of 
the Community in which they live, and of those who 
employ Hands merely for their own Use, without any 
Regard to the Benefit of Society. Of the former Sort are 
the Yeoman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and, per- 

1 Cf. the phrase in the passage above that refers to this present 
chapter: "did hack and hew and lay each other most cruelly open 
to the Spectators." 
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haps, the Gentleman. . . . [He explains the activities 
of these under three heads.] .... Now we come to the 
second Part of this Division, viz. Of those who employ 
Hands for their own Use only: And this is that noble 
and GREAT Part, who are generally distinguished into 
Conquerors, absolute Princes, Prime Ministers [1754 
Statesmen'], and Prigs [1754 note "Thieves"]. Now 
all these differ from each other in GREATNESS only, as 
they employ more or fewer Hands. And Alexander the 
Great was only greater than a Captain of one of the 
Tartarian or Arabian Ilords, as he was at the Head of 
a larger Number. In what then is a single Prig inferior 
to any other GREAT Man, but because he employs his own 
Hands only; for he is not on that Account to be levelled 
with the base and vulgar, because he employs his Hands 
for his own Use only. Now, suppose a Prig had as many 
Tools as any Prime Minister ever had, would he not be 
as GREAT as any Prime Minister whatsoever ? Undoubt- 
edly he would. What then have I to do in the Pursuit 
of GREATNESS, but to procure a Gang, and to make 
the Use of this Gang center in myself. This Gang shall 
rob for me only, receiving very moderate Rewards for 
their Actions ; out of this Gang I will prefer to my Favour 
the boldest and most 'iniquitous (as the Vulgar express 
it;) the rest I will, from Time to Time, as I see Occasion, 
transport and hang at my Pleasure; and thus (which I 
take to be the highest Excellence of a Prig) convert those 
Laws which are made for the Benefit and Protection of 
Society, to my single Use." 

In the Vernoniad Fielding makes Mammon (Walpole), 
in a speech that expresses the theory ironically advanced 
in all of Jonathan Wild, utter the words : 1 

1 See page 21, above. 
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" Nature 'twixt men no other bounds hath set 
Than that of sums — the little and the great. 
Nor is it reckoned scandalous, to be 
A rogue. The scandal lies in the degree; 
A little robber meets my disregard, 
A great one my embraces and reward; 
And laws the little rogues alone pursue, 
As floods drown those not able to swim thro'." 

Now, read again the opening of my last quotation from 
Jonathan Wild: " The Art of Policy, is the Art of Multi- 
plication ; the Degrees of GBEATNESS being constituted 
by those two little Words More and Less. . . ." And 
note the sentence: " Now all these differ from each other 
in GBEATNESS only, as they employ more or fewer 
Hands." 

So far, then, what have we ? First a chapter (Bk. iv, 
ch. iii) distinctly political, that on the Prison Factions 
led by the two GEEAT MEN, Wild and Johnson. This 
is prepared for in Bk. in, ch. xi, by a reference to " two 
very GEEAT MEN " who for a moment forgot the proper 
behaviour of GEEAT MEN and openly " hacked and 
hewed each other " and so did what they should have " em- 
ployed Hands " to do for them. In this passage the reader 
is referred to the passage (Bk. i, ch. xiv) where men are 
classified into those who are to be " hacked and hewed " 
for the benefit of others, and those who are to profit by 
the hacking and hewing ; where the GEEAT MEN are ex- 
plained to be of the latter class ; where the GEEAT MEN 
are explained to be those who " employ Hands " for their 
own personal gain alone; where these, the real GEEAT 
MEN are said to be "generally distinguished into Con- 
querors, Absolute Princes, Prime Ministers, and Prigs"; 
and where Wild proposes to form a gang that will be like 
the tools of a prime minister, he himself occupying toward 
the gang the position the prime minister occupies toward 
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his tools. Further, we see that in 1743 the term " Prigs " 
is not explained as " Thieves" (as it was in 1754), and 
that in 1754 Fielding felt that " prime minister " in the 
specific designation of the classes of great men had better 
be toned down to " statesmen." Finally, all of the last 
two chapters is connected with Walpole through parallels 
in the Champion and the Vernoniad. 

I proceed to the third of the whole chapters of deliber- 
ate political significance, i. e., the sixth of Book n, " Of 
Hats." This chapter is of supreme importance to our 
argument, and of supreme importance in the significance 
of the story; since it chronicles the accomplishment of 
Wild's great purpose of forming the gang that is like those 
of " Conquerors, Absolute Princes, Prime Ministers, and 
Prigs " — especially like that of a prime minister; since 
it deliberately describes the personnel of this gang with a 
distinct political interpretation; since it openly designates 
their object as "that of robbing the public"; since it 
states that their method is that of assuming varying super- 
ficial '' principles " and pretending devotion to these prin- 
ciples; and since it openly declares that these principles 
are chiefly Tory and Whig. Wild's gang, then, is a gang 
of reprobates who on the surface are divided on the basis 
of Tory and Whig principles but who are serving a com- 
mon cause, their own advantage, through deluding and 
robbing the public. This is the deliberate statement of 
the chapter. The passage is of '' supreme importance in 
the significance of the story," if the chapter be retained. 
It could be dropped out without affecting at all the tale 
itself. I quote from the passage as it was in 1743: 

" He had now got together a very considerable Gang, composed 
of undone Gamesters, ruined Bailiffs, broken Tradesmen, idle Ap- 
prentices, and loose and disorderly Youth, who being boin to no 
Fortune, nor bred to no Trade or Profession, were willing to live 
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luxuriously without Labour. As these Persons wore different Prin- 
ciples, i. e., Hats, frequent Dissentions grew among them. There 
were principally two Paities, viz. those who wore Hats fiercely 
cocked, and those who preferr'd the Nab or Trencher Hat, with the 
Brim napping over their Eyes; between which, Jars and Animosities 
almost perpetually arose. Wild, therefore .... addressed them 
. . . . : ' Gentlemen, I am ashamed to see Men embarked in so 
GREAT and glorious an Undertaking, as that of robbing the Public, 
so foolishly and weakly dissenting among themselves. Do you 
think the first Inventors of Hats, or at least of those Distinctions 
between them, really conceived that one Form of Hats should in- 
spire a Man with Divinity, another with Law, another with Learn- 
ing, or another with Bravery? No, they meant no more by these 
outward Signs, than to impose on the Vulgar, and instead of put- 
ing GREAT MEN to the Trouble of acquiring or maintaining the 
Substance, to make it sufficient that they condescend to wear the 
Type or Shadow of it. 1 You do wisely, therefore, when in a 
Crowd, to amuse the Mob by Quarrels on such Accounts, that while 
they are listening to your Jargon, you may with the greater Ease 
and Safety, pick their Pockets: But surely to be in earnest, and 
privately to keep up such a ridiculous Contention among yourselves, 
must argue the highest Folly and Absurdity. When you know you 
are all Prigs, what Difference can a broad or a narrow Brim create? 
Is a Prig less a Prig in one Hat than in another? If the Public 
should be weak enough to interest themselves in your Quarrels, and 
to prefer one Pack to the other, while both are aiming at their 
Purses; it is your Business to laugh at, not imitate their Folly. 
. . .' " The speech unites the parties in knavery. 

On this speech of Wild, Fielding notes : " There is some- 
thing very mysterious in this Speech, which probably 
that Chapter written by Aristotle on this Subject, which 
is mentioned by a French Author, might have given some 
Light into; but that is unhappily among the lost Works 
of that Philosopher. It is remarkable that Galerus which 
is Latin for a Hat, signifies likewise a Dog-fish. . . ." 

Before I comment on this chapter I call attention to 
the general similarity to its idea of that of the " Speech 
of Bob Booty [Walpole] to his Gang " quoted from Com- 

3 Cp. the wording of the passage quoted on p. 31, above. 
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mon-Sense in the Gentleman's Magazine of March, 1739, 
pp. 138-9. In this speech Walpole is represented as 
appealing to his gang and exhorting them to hold together. 

Throughout his career as minister, to his opponents 
Walpole was the interloper, the plunderer, the head of 
the " Robinocracy," whose activity was hinted in the 
name ; and his followers " Eoberdsmen " (i. e., " thieves," 
as Fielding explained in his attack on Robin in the 
Champion of June 7, 10, 1740) were collected from all 
parties by the bribery of " Robin," and had but one aim — 
to plunder the people — but under the banners of various 
parties cloaked their efforts in the guise of love for liberty 
and patriotism. 

As in 1754 Fielding gave special point to the first of 
these three political chapters (that of the prison quarrel) 
by referring the reader to it in the " Advertisement," and 
'to the second chapter by changing the reference to " in 
these latter Times " ; so here in this chapter he gave 
special political point in 1754 by ending his sentence 3 
after the word " Eyes," and inserting " The former were 
called Cavaliers and Tory Bory Ranter Boys &c. ; the latter 
went by the several Names of Wags, Round-Heads,- Shake- 
bags, Old-Nolls, and several others." This change coupled 
with the "Advertisement," supports the idea that the 
Advertisement of 1754 is really Fielding's, 1 and further 
makes it clear, especially if we connect the change of 
" former Times " to " these latter Times " in Bk. in, ch. 
xi, 2 that in 1754 as well as in 1743 Fielding wished his 
reader inevitably to read political satire into his work. 

But we are not yet through with this chapter. Read 
carefully the Wild Chapter on Hats, and Fielding's foot- 



1 See page 9 above. 
'See page 35, above. 
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note reference to Aristotle's Chapter " on this Suhject " ; 
then read the following paragraphs from the Champion's 
" Index to the Times " of 1740. The italics are in the 
original. 

In the April 24 Index, after two paragraphs against 
Walpole, is : " There was no Conference on Tuesday last 

hetween the two H s as expected: The Managers on 

one Side, not being punctual to the Time appointed, those 
on the other withdrew ; and, returning to their Principals 

with the News, the H soon after adjourned. 

"About the same Instant, a very learned Comment was 
exhibited at a public House in the Neighbourhood, on 
Aristotle's Chapter of Hats. 

" The Norfolk-Compromise [recall Walpole's connection 
with Norfolk] has given the Gentlemen and Freeholders 
of that County a very high Opinion of modern Patriotism: 
which they do not fail to express with great Openess and 
Freedom whenever it is named." 

In the Index of May 17 is: " The Masters of the Home- 
ward-bound-Ships lately arriv'd, have reported, that they 
met with several Hats, of a large Size, floating out to 
Sea, which has giver Rise to Abundance of tragical 
Conjectures. 

" And 'tis fear'd, if the Winds continue long in this 
Corner, a certain Man of War will be obliged to put into 
Yarmouth." 

The Champion essay of May 20 has the ironical sug- 
gestion, " . . . . for as there hath been a Mixture of 
Liquors, as Tory Principles have lately been decanted into 
Whiggish Vessels, it is high Time to have a Coalition of 
the two Parties ; and a Coalition of all Parties who wish 
well to their Country I hope to see at the next Election, 
when our Toast shall not be a Tory, nor one of the Country 
Party [the Opposition] , but those who cannot be corrupted 
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to betray us; and of such only I hope always to see our 
House of Commons, or I hope to see none.'' 

In the Champion Index of May 22 is : " It is given out 
by the Friends of the Treasury and Exchequer, that R. 
Freeman, Esq; and Comp. have received Orders to club 
their whole Stock of Eloquence, in a Panegyrick on the 
East-Wind. 

" On the other Hand, it is the constant Talk at Sheer- 
ness, that the said Wind is come into the Measures of the 
Opposition. 

" And strange Things are quoted from certain anti- 
quated Almanacs by a Handful of political Chameleons, 
who, to the Wonder of the World, have lived above fifty 
Years upon Air." 

In the May 24 Index is : " They write from on Board 
the Royal Caroline, 1 that, during the late blustring 
Weather, not a Man on Board could secure his Hat from 
the sudden Flaws, that burst out almost every Moment: 
Which accounts for the Number, met by the home- 
ward bound Ships, floating out to Sea, as mentioned in 
this Paper of Saturday last, and that gave Rise to such 
tragical Conjectures." 

The Champion of May 27 has no leading Essay. The 
Index has the following: " Whereas 'tis probable that one 
■more general Election will take Place some Time in the 
Year 1741; we Robert Ay and William No, Esqrs; the 

present Members for the County of taking it into 

our serious Consideration that, tho' Opposition makes 
very good Sport within Doors, 'tis a great Grievance with- 
out, have resolv'd, and by these presents do give public 
Notice of the same, to set ourselves up joint Candidates 

'The vessel on which the King was attempting to reach the 
Continent. The prevailing East Wind delayed his arrival till May 
24th. See Gentleman's Magazine, 1740, p. 260, cols. 1, 2. 
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to represent the said County, at the said general Election, 
and both Parties are hereby required to do as they are 
bid, and come quietly into the said Compromise, and not 
presume to act, in any Respect, contrary to the Direction 
of their Leaders: It being our sincere Intention to support 
each other through thick and thin, till the Return of the 
Writs, and afterwards wrangle, as usual, to make a Figure 
in the Magazines, and keep up the Spirit of our respective 
Parties. 

" Note. 'Tis propos'd to make the same Compromise 
as universal as possible ; so that the Free-holders in general 
will not be teas'd with troublesome Solicitations as form- 
erly, or need endanger their Health with excessive 
Drinking for the public Good," etc. 

The Index of May 29 has : " It is given out, from 
Rose-street, Covent-Garden, that speedily will be pub- 
lish'd, certain curious Anecdotes relating to the Four 
great Roberts of England, viz. Robert Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, Robert Car Earl of Somerset, Robert Harley 
Earl of Oxford, and his Excellency Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. To which will be added, by way of Appendix, a 
certain very scarce and excellent Tract; entitled, The 
History of the Great Eat: Containing, many surprising 
Adventures, wonderful Discoveries, and other memorable 
Transactions both in Peace and War. To which will be 
prefix'd by way of Motto, 

He roar'd so loud, and look'd so wondrous grim, 
His very Shadow durst not follow him." 

The June 14 Index has : " 'Tis affirm'd by those, who 
affect to be in the Secrets of the Cabinet, that the ancient 
and renowned Office of Court-Fool will speedily be reviv'd 
in Favour of R. Freeman Esq; He having manifested 
himself to be properly qualify'd for it, on the Authority 



of the old Proverb, That Children and Fools tell Truth; 
as appears by the following Paragraph, writ by the said 
Esquire in Yesterday's Gazetteer. — Common Hatred, like 
a Sense of Common Danger, hath united opposite Fac- 
tions, and those seem now to be the best Friends, who, for 
twenty five Years, have been cutting each others Throats. 
Ergo, there is a COALITION OF PAETIES." 

Certainly the chapter " Of Hats " in Jonathan Wild 
is political and Walpole is concerned in it. It looks as 
if the matter were carried over from the 1740 coalition 
or suspected coalition. One is almost tempted to suggest 
that the chapter " Of Hats " was originally the missing 
paper of May 27th (written over for Jonathan Wild) 
that was written but was laid aside, the " Index to the 
Times " being written in such fashion as to take its place. 
Eead the Index of that date — the passage I have quoted — 
and note how its matter and how its unusual form supports 
this idea. The Champion was just opening its outburst 
of most violent anti-ministerial attacks (see issues of May 
29, 31, June 3, 5, 7, 14, 17, 19), and such an outburst 
would fit in here. 

A final word concerning the specific application of the 
prison rivalry chapter. Keightley suggested that prigs 
and prigism stand for Whigs and Whigism; that Wild is 
Robert Walpole; that the political satire in the story 
begins with Wild's formation of a gang. We have seen 
that this satire begins in Bk. i, ch. v, and the personal 
satire in chapter ii. Many passages, especially the chap- 
ter " Of Hats," show that the prigs are of various parties ; 
they are really " place-hunters," as Elwin suggested. 1 
The chapter " Of Hats " and Bk. iv, ch. xii show that 
the debtors are the people, the tax-payers. Keightley 

1 See page 3, above. 
4 
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held that in the prison rivalry Johnson is Walpole, and 
admitted that this militates against his theory that Wild 
usually represents Walpole. Rightly he urged that " such 
changes are not unusual in this kind of satires." But 
admission of such change in the story necessitates admis- 
sion of possible other shifts through the tale, indeed of 
possibility of no sustained consistent scheme. If in this 
chapter Johnson be Walpole, Wild must be Wilmington 
(as Elwin suggested), the incapable successor of Walpole. 
Yet what is said in this chapter of the robes of office not 
fitting Wild, or " suiting his Degree," does not accord 
with the opening of Bk. iv, ch. xii, where we are told of 
Wild's success in ruling Newgate and that he " daily gave 
the most exalted Proofs of Greatness." 

I have shown l Fielding's close connection elsewhere 
of Walpole with matter in this chapter; that Melding 
deliberately refers in Bk. in, ch. xi to " two very GREAT 
Men" who "in former Times" (1754 "in these latter 
Times") "did hack and hew and lay each other most 
cruelly open to the Diversion of the Spectators " ; and 
that these two great men are reflected in the prison rivalry. 
The reader of 1743 would at first mention take the two 
great men to be Walpole, leader of the Government 
through some 18 years, and Pulteney, leader of the Oppo- 
sition since 1728. In the prison rivalry he would see a 
confused (perhaps deliberately confused) reflection of the 
contest between Walpole and Pulteney and the failure 
of Wilmington. Since the fall of Walpole many had been 
saying of Walpole and Pulteney and their followers, just 
what the Grave Man of the chapter declares. 

The discord that we have seen, and the fact that the 
chapter might, without any change in the neighboring 

1 Page 25, above. See also pages 10, 34, above. 
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text, be dropped out without any noticeable effect on the 
story, supports Keightley's suggestion that the chapter was 
inserted as an afterthought. Perhaps it is but a later 
development of the idea of the contest between the " two 
very GKEAT Men " of Bk. m, ch. xi. In proportion as 
a chapter were inserted later, it would tend to be discord- 
ant with the rest. If the writer were hurried and 
troubled (as the Preface shows us Fielding was in 1741- 
1743 1 ) he might introduce matter that would confuse 
his allegory greatly, or even shift or reverse the meaning 
of his terms. In proportion as he wished to disguise his 
sense, he might even deliberately welcome such shift or 
reversal. 

Is the Grave Man the better sense of Englishmen, that 
tells them that both parties are rogues, that they have 
changed masters for the worse, and that the way to cure 
their ills is to cease to be rogues (placemen) and to have 
rogues (placemen) in their midst ? — Or are we to look 
for an actual person who declared practically what the 
Grave Man declared? A man did speak out and act in 
such fashion that all England was disturbed — but he 
spoke before the fall of the Great Man. 

In February, 1741, Pulteney and Sandys made their 
great attack on Walpole. " It was urged against Walpole 
that he had made himself ' sole and prime minister ' ; an 
unconstitutional invasion of the responsibilities of his col- 
leagues justifying the imputation to him exclusively of 
the difficulties in which the nation was placed." 2 Wal- 
pole defended himself. Edward Harley opposed the 
attack. Then William Shippen declared, " that he looked 
on this motion as only a scheme for turning out one min- 

1 See my note in the New York Nation of April 25, 1912, p. 409. 
' Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 198, col. 2. See Rogers' 
Protests of the Souse of Lords, u, p. 10. 
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ister, and bringing in another; that as his conduct in 
parliament had always been regulated with a view to the 
good of his country, without any regard to his own private 
interest, it was quite indifferent to him, who was in or 
who was out; and he would give himself no concern in 
the question." " At the conclusion of these words he 
withdrew, and was followed by thirty-four of his 
friends." * All England was aroused over Shippen's 
withdrawal and continued absence from Parliament. The 
cynical Walpole, to whom he was politically opposed, 
declared emphatically for Shippen's singular honesty. 
Coxe says, " If uniformity of principles, and consistency 
of conduct, be admitted as a merit, William Shippen cer- 
tainly deserves the eulogium as much or more than any 
other member of the house of Commons." Coxe (in, 
p. 204) warns that one should "be wary in trusting to 
expressions which are almost cant words, and have been 
handed down from one writer to another, until they have 
been adopted as unquestionable truths. Thus he is called 
by various writers, ' the English Cato,' ' inflexible pa- 
triot ' ; and Pope has said of him, 

' I love to pour out all myself, as plain 
As honest Shippen, or downright Montagne.' " 

One other possibility we may note here. Coxe (n, pp. 
118-19) gives, and Mahon 2 repeats, an account of an 
altercation, and a scuffle between Walpole and Townshend 
at Colonel Selwyn's in Cleveland Court in 1729. Mahon 
gives the date as 1730. This scene was connected at the 

1 Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, edit. 1800, m, p. 177. 
See Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 198, col. 2; Morley, 
Walpole, p. 228. 

* History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht, 1839, II, pp. 
207-8. On all this matter see page 30, above. 
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time with the celebrated quarrel scene between Peachum 
and Lockit in the Beggar s Opera. 1 The Beggar's Opera 
was presented January 29, 1728. The association came 
probably not through satire by Gay, but by application 
of the rogues' quarrel to that of the statesmen. Peachum 
was regarded at the time as representing certain charac- 
teristics of Walpole. Possibly Fielding (who, as we have 
seen, had in mind the Beggar's Opera when he was com- 
posing Jonathan Wild — see pages 28 ff.), took over from 
the opera the general quarrel-scene notion and used it for 
his purpose, applying it to the recent change of ministry 
without regard to his general allegory. 

Before concluding we may dispose of a seeming obstacle 
in the fact that Walpole, the Earl of Orford, was one of the 
heaviest subscribers 2 to the first 1743 edition of the Miscel- 
lanies in whose principal piece he was extensively satirized. 
As is true of many works of 1700-1750, probably the sub- 
scribers to the Miscellanies knew little definitely of the 
contents of the proposed work. Fielding's apologies in 
the Daily Post of June 5, 1742 (see Godden, page 37) 
for the delay in publication and his promise of issue by 
the 25th of December, indicate that the author got his 
subscriptions long before the book appeared. Again, 
what a hack writer or any writer composed, never was of 
much moment to Walpole. To him the needy Fielding 
was but one of a host of inconsiderable wretches, not a 
great ornament of the world of letters. Further, Walpole 

1 Croker's Edit, of Hervey's Memoirs, 1884, I, p. 117. See Elwin's 
Works of Pope, vil, p. 125 and note. 

3 The Eight Honourable Earl of Orford is down for 10 sets Royal 
Paper; the Prince of Wales, 15 sets ditto; Chas. Fleetwood, Esq., 
20 sets; Mr. Leake, 12 sets; Chas. Hanbury Williams, 10 sets Royal 
Paper; the Right Hon. Lord Windsor, 10 sets ditto; Mr. Peele, 10 
sets ditto. The next largest subscribers took 6 sets. Only 30 in all 
took more than one set. 
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did not cherish grudges : opposition was " all in the game " 
to him. Moreover, Walpole was ready to accommodate 
where he could: for Pulteney he got Doctor Pearce a 
deanery. Furthermore, Fielding's subscription was cared 
for by a number of friends (see the Preface), who as the 
personnel and the number of the subscribers shows, must 
have had influence ; there is no need to suppose that Field- 
ing applied to Walpole. Finally, eighteenth century 
subscription lists exhibit strange contradictions. 

A summing up of the evidence that I have adduced in 
this article, is not necessary. We have seen that Fielding 
wrote Jonathan Wild with his eye steadily on the Great 
Man of the age ; that he wrote in the tale many passages 
of comment and application with the end of satire against 
Walpole and the politics of the day ; that he even went out 
of his way, to the detriment of the unity of the story, to 
drag in at prominent places many of these comments and 
applications, even proceeding to the length of introducing 
three whole chapters and a number of large sections of 
chapters, the matter and form of which are not in accord 
with the plot, the personages, the setting, or the form of 
the surface-story itself, and the omission of which would 
cause no noticeable gap in the tale. 

Possibly, as Keightley suggested, there is under all the 
book, or was under all of it before it was altered, an 
elaborate and consistent political allegory. But we can 
be safe only in holding that the attacks on statesmen and 
on Walpole and on politics of the day in the story, do not 
constitute a consistent whole and probably never did; that 
the story was not written with the chief purpose of afford- 
ing a consistent and unified political satire; and that the 
satire against politicians and against Walpole was intro- 
duced merely as the story in its development offered from 
page to page opportunity for introduction of such satire. 



Finally, a purely personal feeling in the political 
elements of the tale, is not evident; if such feeling be 
accepted, it must be inferred. There is nothing narrow 
or mean or base in the attacks. Fielding attacked as a 
patriot attacks what he feels to be the evil in the govern- 
ment and the governors of his land, with the cool contempt 
and the controlled hate of a large honest man for what 
he regards as vicious. He attacked Walpole as exempli- 
fying that against which his whole nature revolted — as 
the exemplar of the unjust glorification of perversion of 
political activity and of baseness and selfishness of per- 
sonal life and ideal. Perhaps the Licensing Act, perhaps 
Walpole's neglect of him, still rankled within him ; but 
what he utters was matter of commOD belief and public 
assertion, not only among place-hunters of the day, but 
among many quite honest and genuine patriots. 

John Edwin Wells. 



